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of its historical and logical evolution no task for the frivolous. On 
what theory the phenomena of this very complex idea shall be 
explained has been, Professor Maitland shows, a topic of age-long 
controversy ; and he sets forth in his lucid and delightful way the 
fictitious-person theory, and the real-person theory, and the no-per- 
son-at-all theory, and the broader philosophical bearings of each. 
The relation of it all to political science is seen in the contract 
theory ; and here occurs the characteristic comment of Maitland : 
" Contract, that greediest of legal categories, which once wanted to 
devour the state, resents being told that it cannot painlessly digest 
even a joint-stock company." And a little further on all the most 
striking features of German jurisprudence — systematic, historical and 
controversial — are suggested in a single sentence, when, speaking of 
the endeavor of Gierke to devise a new theory, he says : 

The new theory was to be philosophically true, scientifically sound, 
morally righteous, legally implicit in codes and decisions, practically con- 
venient, historically destined, genuinely German, and perhaps exclusively 

Germanistic. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

L' Experience des peuples et les provisions qii'elle autorise. Par 
Adolphe Coste. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — 648 pp. 

This is the second part of La Sociologie objective, the first 
part of which was noticed in these pages a year or so ago. The 
first part seemed to have no definite reason for being ; but it now 
appears from the second part that M. Coste's aim has been to lay 
the foundations for a sociometrie, or measurement of social power. 
He thinks that a mistake has been made hitherto in comparing the 
relative power of nations in terms of soil, climate or race, or even 
in terms of absolute population. The comparison, he thinks, should 
take account of the concentration of population in capital cities and 
other urban aggregates. M. Coste's method is as follows : Con- 
structing a table containing the absolute population of each of the 
great capital cities of the world, he puts the population of Paris 
equal to the index number 100. The index number for London is 
then found to be 175 ; for Berlin, 66 ; for Washington, 9. In a second 
table M. Coste arranges the total absolute populations living in each 
country, in cities of fifty thousand or more inhabitants. Putting 
this city population of France equal to 100, he finds the corre- 
sponding index number for Great Britain to be 281 ; for the United 
States, 279; for Germany, 201. In a third table he arranges the 
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total absolute populations of each country living in aggregates of 
less than fifty thousand inhabitants each or dispersed in rural 
settlements. Again putting this population for France equal to 100, 
the corresponding figure for the United States is found to be 138 ; 
for Germany, 133 ; for Great Britain, 76. Now, taking the geometric 
mean of the three index figures thus obtained for each nation, 
M. Coste gets a final set of index figures. France still remaining 
100, Great Britain's figure is 155 ; Germany's, 121 ; the United States', 
74. These figures M. Coste calls indexes, or measures of power. 

So far the thought is clear, whether or not we accept it. But a 
little further on (p. 605), M. Coste offers us the formula "power 
equals population multiplied by sociality," and by sociality he 
means organization. If, then, we compare this equation with the 
index number tables, it is evident that M. Coste identifies organi- 
zation with the concentration of population in cities, and especially 
in capital cities. This is certainly a most naive assumption, and 
one which, perhaps, could not be made by any human being outside 
of France. It utterly ignores that major organization of an entire 
population, whether urban or rural, which has been effected in 
modern times by the newspaper, the telegraph and telephone, and 
the railroad. With modern means of communication, it is of 
little importance that Washington is two hundred miles from New 
York and eight hundred miles from Chicago. Both cities can talk 
with the capital over the wire with less expenditure of time than it 
takes to get from one government building to another in Paris. 
If M. Coste will devise some statistical means of measuring this 
most important mode of social organization and make the necessary 
correction in his index numbers, he will probably experience a 
sensation as he discovers where the United States stands in the 
final list. 

Even when thus corrected, however, M. Coste's index figures will 
not really measure national power, if he persists in ignoring natural 
resources and racial qualities, including vitality. Given nations 
whose index numbers, as obtained by M. Coste's method, happened 
to be equal, one might be indefinitely superior to the other, because 
of greater resources to draw upon, because of greater physical 
endurance or because of greater force of character. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



